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It cannot be denied, and heaven be praised for it! that in modern 
times the taste for music is greatly extending; so much so, that it 
now belongs, as it were, to a complete education, to teach music to 
children. From this reason we find, in every house that pretends to 
any refinement, a pianoforte, or at least a guitar. There are but 
few enemies left to this truly fine art ; ands it is now my intention to 
‘give them a good lesson. 

The whole object of art is certainly no other than to procure an 
agreeable entertainment to man, and thus to give him, in a pleasant 
way, a diversion and recreation from his only proper business, that is, 
from such as will gain him bread and honor in the State. It is to 
give him a recreation from which he may afterwards turn with re- 
newed attention and vigor to the true object of his being; that is, to 
be a good cog-wheel in the fulling-mill of State, and (I continue the 
metaphor) to reel, and to be drilled. There is no art better adapted 
to attain this object than music. In reading a novel or poem, we 
may not be so fortunate as to choose one without any fantastic ab- 
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surdities, and which therefore does not in the least excite the im- 
agination, that worst part of our hereditary sin, and which should 
be suppressed by al] means ; since there are in modern times a good 
many books of that kind. But, at any rate, reading is -unpleasant, 
because in a certain measure you are obliged to think of what you 
read ; but this is plainly contrary to the object of recreation. Look- 
ing at a painting can entertain only for a short time, for of course all 
interest is lost as soon as you have guessed what it is meant to repre- 
sent. 

But as to music,—only those enemies of this noble art will dare to 
deny, that a good composition has a wonderfully convenient charm, 
which saves the labor of thinking altogether, or at least does not 
allow any serious thought, but only produces, in agreeable variety, 
several easy pleasant ones, often even so light, that you hardly know 
what they contain. By a good composition, I mean one that keeps 
within proper bounds, one in which one pleasant melody follows the 
other without much noise or many foolish counterpoint combinations. 

But you may go further than that ; why should you not, during the 
music, begin a conversation with your neighbor on any subject of the 
political and moral world, and thus pleasantly attain two objects at 
the same time ? This is indeed very advisable ; for music facilitates 
conversation extremely, as all concerts and musical parties plainly 
show. During the rests all is quiet, but at the same time with the 
music, the torrent of conversation begins to rush in, and swells with 
its tones. Many a young lady, whose communication is otherwise 
yea, yea, nay, nay! during music comes to more than this, which in 
this case is certainly good, for it may gain her sometimes a suitor, or 
even a husband, charmed by the sweetness of her unaccustomed 
speech. 

Heavens! how immense are the advantages of a beautiful piece of 
music ! . 

I will now introduce the wicked scorners of the noble art into the 
domestic circle, where the father, wearied by the serious business of 
the day, in his night-gown and slippers, smokes comfortably and in 
good spirits his cigar, to the grand march of the eldest son. Has not 
the good-natured Rosina especially for his benefit studied the ‘‘ Bat- 
tle of Prague,’’ and ‘ Gaily the troubadour,” and does she not play 
it so beautifully, that the pure tears of joy drop from her mother’s 
eye on the stocking which she is just mending ? Would not the hope- 
ful, but rather anxious squeaking of the youngest sprig at last wear 
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out his patience, without the sound, of the music of his dear children 
keeping all in good tune and time? 

But if your soul is entirely closed against this domestic idyl, this 
triumph of simple nature, then follow me to that house, with its 
brightly-lighted cut-glass windows. You enter the saloon; the 
steaming tea-urn is the focus, round which all the elegant gentlemen 
and ladies move. Card-tables are set, but the lid also of the piano 
forte springs open, and here too music forms a pleasant entertain- 
ment and diversion. If well chosen it interferes with nothing, for 
even the card players, although employed with business of higher im- 
port—loss or gain—willingly tolerate it. 

What shall I say, lastly, of the grand public concerts. They give 
the most splendid opportunity to speak to some friend or other, with 
musical accompaniment ; or, if you are still in the years of youthful 
wantonness, to interchange sweet words with some lady or other— 
for which the music itself may even furnish a very proper theme. 
These concerts are the best places of recreation for the business-man 
and much to be preferred to the theatre; for the latter gives some- 
times representations, which fix the mind in a very improper manner 
upon what is entirely vain and untrue, and you run the risk of losing 
yourself in feelings, which certainly every one, who has his reputa- 
tion at heart, should avoid ! 

In short, as I mentioned in the beginning, it is a decisive sign of 
the conception, at present, of the true tendency of music, that it is 
practised and taught so diligently and in so great earnest. How 
proper is it to keep children to the practice of music, even though 
they may not have the least talent for the art, which in fact is quite 
unnecessary! for in this way they may contribute their part to the 
entertainment and diversion of parties, in which otherwise they could 
not yet take any obligato part. 

It is also a brilliant advantage of music above any other art, that, 
in its purity, (without being allied to poetry), it is altogether moral, 
and therefore can never have any bad influence on tender youth. A 
director of the police boldly attested to the inventor of a new musical 
instrument, that it contained nothing against state, religion, or good 
morals; with the same boldness, the music-master may attest to 
papa or mamma before playing it, that the new sonata does not con- 
tain one immoral thought. When the children grow older, it is self- 
evident that they must abstain from the practice of the art ; since it 
would not be proper for sober, serious men; and ladies might easily 
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be led by it to neglect higher duties of society. They enjoy the re- 
creation of music only passively, by hearing it performed either by 
children or by professional artists. u 

From this well-defined tendency of the art, it is apparent, that ar- 
tists, that is, those persons who devote, foolishly enough, their whole 
life to a business, that serves only for amusement and recreation— 
must be considered as quite subordinate subjects, and can only be 
tolerated, because they bring the “ miscere utili dulce” into practice. 
No man of sense and understanding will esteem the greatest artist 
as highly as the brave scrivener, or the mechanic who has made the 
cushions on which the judge in his court, or the merchant in his 
counting-room, sits; for the latter affects the necessities, the first 
only the sweets of life. If we therefore treat the artist kindly and as 
a gentleman, it is only our good nature, which induces us in the 
same way to caress and play with children and other people, that 
amuse us. Some of these unfortunate enthusiasts wake up too late 
from their error, which caused them truly to get, in a manner, crazy, 
as you may easily perceive from their expressions on the art. They 
say, that art gives to man an idea of his higher nature, and that it 
leads him from the foolish cares and thoughts and business of com- 
mon life, into the Isis temple, where nature speaks to him in holy, 
never-heard, and yet intelligible, sounds. Of music, in particular, 
these madmen have the most singular ideas; they call it the most 
romantic of all the arts, its aim being the infinite ; they call it the 
mysterious sanscritta of nature, expressed in tones, filling the breast 
of man with infinite longing; and say, that only in music he under- 
stands the Aigh hymn of —trees, flowers, animals, stones, and 
waters ! 

All the useless triflings of the counterpoint, which do not at all 
amuse the hearer, and therefore entirely miss the true object of mu- 
sic, are called by them mysteriously exciting combingtions, and they 
go even so far as to compare them with a strangely entwined moss, 
herbs and flowers. The talent, or, in the language of these fools, the 


genius of music, they say, glows in the breast of the man who prac- 


tises and loves the art ; and it devours him with ever-burning fire, if 
the more common nature attempts artfully to cover this spark, or to 
give it another direction. They call those, who judge quite correctly 
the true tendency of art, and music in particular, ignorant miscre- 
ants, who ought to be excluded forever from the sanctuary of a higher 
life; and thus prove their madness. For the question naturally 
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arises, Who is better off,—the office-holder, the merchant, the capi- 
talist, who eats and drinks well, takes regularly his ride, and whom 
every body respectfully salutes, or the artist, who is obliged to fare 
miserably in his fantastic world? These fools pretend, indeed, that 
this poetic exaltation over what is common, is quite a peculiar thing 
and changes much denying into true enjoyment; but the emperors 
and kings in the insane asylum, with the straw crown on the head, 
are also happy ! 

The best proof, that all these phrases have no foundation, but are 
caused by the desire to stifle seli-reproaches for not having devoted 
the life to solid pursuits, lies in the circumstance that hardly any ar- 
tist has been made so by his own choice, for they always had, and 
still generally have, their origin among the poorer classes. Born of 
poor, obscure parents, or of other artists, necessity, opportunity, want 
of prospects in the useful professions, made them what they are. 
This will, in spite of those fantastic fools, always be so. For if a 
family of a higher grade should be unfortunate enough to have a 
child particularly organized for the art, or which, as those crazy 
people say, carries within him that divine spark, which spreads de- 
struction when opposed,—if such a child actually falls into fantastic 
dreams of art and an artist’s life, a good instructer will easily bring 
the erring young pupil back to the right course by an entire with- 
holding of all fantastic, extravagant diet of the mind, (such as poetry, 
and the so-called powerful compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, and so 
forth,) as well as by the oft-repeated representation of the very sub- 
ordinate tendency of all the arts and of the very mean station of ar- 
tists without any rank, title, or riches. Thus the child will soon 
feel a genuine contempt for art and artists, a feeling which, being 
the best remedy against any eccentricity, cannot be pushed too far. 

I really think it an excellent advice to young artists, who have not 
yet fallen into the craziness above described, to learn, besides their 
art, some light trade, in order, at least in some measure, to become 
useful members of the State. A connoisseur has told me, that I have 
a hand well formed for slipper-making ; and I have a great mind to 
bind myself apprentice to the master shoemaker Shnabler, of this" 
place, who is my godfather. 

Perusing what I have written, I find the madness of some musi- 
cians very strikingly described, and with secret shudder I feel myself 
related tothem. The evil one whispers into my ear, that, to them, 
much that I have honestly said, may appear to be irony ; but I de- 
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clare once more, my words were directed against you, the despisers 
of music ; against you, who call the edifying singing and playing of 
children useless trifling, and who want to hear music only worthy of 
its high rank as a mysterious, exalted art. I have proved to you, 
that music is a fine and useful invention of the ingenious Tubal Cain, 
amusing and diverting men, and thus promoting domestic happiness, 
the highest object of every refined man, in a pleasing, satisfactory 
manner. 


THE WALTZ. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


This waltz is a dance, that had its origin in Bohemia and Austria, 
and thence, within a little more than half a century spread over all 
Germany as its national dance. It has been introdued now as a 
common dance in almost all the countries of Europe. It is simple, 
yet not without meaning, representing an intimate couple, lightly 
turning, and joining, for the purpose of joyfulness. 

Its motion was formerly moderate, in accordance with the German 
national character, sometimes bearing somewhat the character of 
wistful tenderness ; but latterly, especially since the so-called Vienna 
Waltz has become the fashion of the day, being much faster in time, 
this joyfulness in its character has risen to a truly Bacchantic fury, 
and we cannot deny, that its sweet, innocent, joyful character of the 
time, when it was still called ‘‘ Landler,” especially in the south of 
Germany, is now entirely displaced by wild mirth. Madame de Genlis 
gave the following description of this dance ; “ Une jeune personne, | 
légérement drapée, se jetant dans le bras d’un jeune homme, qui la 
presse contre son sein, et qui l’entraine avec une telle impétuosité, 
que bientot, elle éprouve un violent battement de ceeur, et qu’éperdue 
la téte lui tourne! Voila ce que c’est qu’une Walse !” * 

The music of this dance, being more than in any other the soul 
of its motion, has gone through all these periods of rising passion and 
violence. How different was the Waltz ten or twenty years ago from 


* “ A young person, lightly dressed, throws herself into the arms of a young 
man, who presses her to his bosom, and folds his arms round her with such 
impetuosity, that she soon feels her heart beat violently, and her head giddily 
swims! That is what they call waltzing.’ 
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that of the present day! the pure joyfulness and happiness of the first 
is changed in the latter to violent excitement.* 

The music is generally in 3-4 or 3-8 time. The modern waltz 
composers have begun, in order to avoid the monotony of constantly 
repeating the same music while the dance lasts, to write several 
waltzes in succession, all of them making as it were, one whole. 


Hints upon a Rational Method of Instruction for Teachers of Mu- 
sic generally, with special Application to the Piano Forte, by 


Conrad Berg. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


(Continued from p. 63.) 


IV.—EFFORTS OF THE TEACHER, 


The first effort of the teacher should be to produce reflection in 
the scholar, and to give him a suitable degree of diligence, earnest- 
ness, and perseverance. 

Although each naturally flows from the other, still reflection is 
not sufficient for the acquisition of the art. The power of execution 
in the art is a more difficult and a higher attainment than the mere 
knowledge of it, and the most active diligence without perseverance 
is productive of but little fruit. 

In order that this developement of the faculties of the mind be the 
first as it is the most necessary achievement of the teacher, he must 
connect with it one thing more, and that is the power of making 
things clear and intelligible. How unlike is the power of apprehen- 
sion in men, may easily be seen from the circumstance, that, in 
none, do we find an equal degree of understanding, sense and feel- 


* To realize this contrast our readers need only compare the few measures of 
waltzing music in Romberg’s Song of the Bell in the soprano solo, with one of 
Strauss’s or Lanner’s waltzes, considering that the latter in Germany are played 
a good deal faster than they are generally here. While the first in its quiet sim- 
plicity of melody, rhythm, and instrumentation, cannot fail to bring before our 
mind the artless dance of the peasantry, under the great tree on their common, 
and in which their whole heart partakes in innocent joyfulness ; the other in its 
' fascinating rhythm, its brilliant instrumentation, carries us to the gorgeous ball- 
room, and its wild pleasures, exciting all our senses. Vote of the Editor. 
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ing ; and hence, before all things else, the way here must be made 
plain. For that alone which the scholar really understands and 
comprehends can be of any utility to him, or serve to advance him 
to farther improvement. - 

The learning, or the exercise of the mechanical part of the subject, 
as the third effort of the teacher, can be done with success only in 
that which is truly understood. Without this, the mechanical exer- 
cise would be a mere parrot performance, and of just about the same 


value. . 
If the teacher forms the plan of his instruction in accordance 


with these views, it will be easy for him to accomplish the mechani- 
cal part. He need only reflect that the mechanical part’ is a mere 
habit, acquired by practice, and thus the whole depends on this, that 
no habit be acquired which is bad, faulty or erroneous. 

In addition to all this, there is still a fourth thing requisite ; 
namely, a faculty of instilling a desire and fondness for the practice. 
If the teacher goes to his work with faithfulness and earnestness, he 
will soon discover the means whereby he can inspire his pupils with 
a love for their studies. And certainly, in this view, the first and 
most indispensable requisite in the business of teaching, is a friendly 
demeanor. And yet there are many teachers who, though with the 
best intention of fulfilling the duties of their office, still, by a morose 
and severe mode of treatment, render the hour of study the most dis- 
agreeable of the whole day to their pupil. Whereas he ought to 
rejoice in it, and not to view it with dread. 

As the fifth thing to be done, the teacher should always direct most 
attention to that point where the scholar has the greatest difficulty. 
Each individual has a principal weakness to overconte on some 
point. If the teacher is so fortunate as to discover this, and act upon 
it with all his might, he may anticipate the best success from his 
instructions. 


N.—HINDRANCES ON THE PART OF THE LEARNER. 


From all that has been said, it is sufficiently plain, that the efforts 
of the teacher must be directed to this point, namely, to know, to 
attack, and to remove the obstacles existing on the part of the 
scholar. Of these we may particularly distinguish three classes, viz. 
(1.) The mental, (2.) The physical, (3.) The political (or social, } 
obstacles. 

In the first class I reckon the want of a power of apprehension, 
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indolence, inattention, levity, indifference; in the second, the want 
of hearing, of dexterity in the use of the fingers, and of physical 
strength ; in the third, the want of time and of pecuniary means, or 
other obstacles occasioned by time, circumstances, and external 
individual relations. All these hindrances the teacher must strive 
to become acquainted with and to remove. And if he comes with 
faithfulness to his work, he will easily find the means of doing it. 
Let him consider, however, that many are naturally endowed with 
so small a share either of mental or of physical faculties, that even 
the best disposition is not adequate to effect their improvement. In 
such a case it is his duty to inform either the scholar or the parents 
of the fact, and thus to prevent the useless expenditure of time and 
of money that would be consequent upon a fruitless attempt. But, 
on the other hand, there are many persons endowed with great 
natural talents, who are kept from the study of the art only by the 
inferiority of their condition, by their poverty, or by other depressing 
circumstances. If, in such a case, the teacher sees himself called 
upon to make a sacrifice, let him not refuse. Let him reflect that 
~ his chief object ought always to be the extension of the art, and that 
such a sacrifice will richly be repaid from, another quarter. In say- 
ing this, however, I do not mean to carry the idea that he should 
unconditionally, and alike fulfil every demand that might be made 
upon him; in this way his whole life might not be enough to do all 
that should thus he demanded. He will readily understand when 
it is judicious to appropriate this benevolence. 

These may be regarded at present as some of the principal views 
which the teacher must keep in his mind, especially at the com- 
mencement of his instructions. I will now attempt to exhibit the 
matter itself. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 


§ 1. The principal design of musical instruction. 


The great object of the teacher is to give a musical cultivation to 
his pupils. And this is usually understood to imply, 1. Good read- 
ing ; 2. Playing in time ; 3. Playing with dexterity. 

A more perfect analysis of these three things will plainly show, 
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that in these things alone consists the entire skill of a musician, or of 
a learner. 


l. READING. s 


To read well amounts to almost the same thing as to play well. 
That which one can play with facility, he need no longer practise. 
Accordingly, the shortest and the most certain means of attaining 
his object is to become a good reader. 

The difficulty, certainly, of the greatest part of our modern music 
is so great, that even the most skilful reader would find trouble in 
playing off a piece upon the spot with a good degree of purity, 
promptness and ease. One would, however, secure important ad- 
vantages if he would undertake to make himself master of a piece by 
playing or reading it. For, in the first place, he would obtain a 
general survey of the piece, and at the same time get its connection 
in his mind. Secondly, he would soon ascertain where the greatest 
difficulties occur, And, thirdly, his attention would in this way be 
collected, drawn forth and rendered more vivid; and we may as- 
sume, that a piece, thus prepared, would probably be three-fourths 
learned already, and that the additional finishing and completion 
would then be accomplished with ease and despatch. 


2. TIME. 


Without ¢ime there is no music. It is time alone that expresses 
the true nature of music. ‘The less defined in time any thing is, the 
more unmusical it is; the more accurate the time, the more clear 
[i. e. distinct and intelligible] is all the rest. Let then both the 
teacher and the learner continually direct their highest attention to 
this point. While one begins with bringing every thing into true 
time, he learns also to play with perfect accuracy; for real expert- 
ness consists in nothing else than the power of playing every thing 
in the right moment, which means the same as playing in time. 


3. _ EXPERTNESS. 


Playing with expertness is the result of dexterity of finger, 
combined with the true conception of time. Expertness arises 
also from accustoming oneself to right performance. That such 
a result, however, can accrue only from correct practice is self- 
evident. 
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Now as the object of one’s own exercise is to acquire this expert- 
ness, let it be carefully considered that every practitioner must act 
with reflection, judgment and perseverance ; for, otherwise his prac- 
tice will be of little avail, and even may be an injury. While one 
can exercise himself in skilful performance, he can with equal ease 
also exercise himself in that which is faulty, or at least useless, and 
thus lose his time and his labor. 

The means for learning the three things aforementioned are as 
follows; 1. In order to become able to read well, play over the piece 
to be learned moderately fast several times in succession, be it well 
or ill; only take care never to repeat or to stop. To repeat is to go 
backwards, to stop is to stand still, to play in succession is to move 
forward. I should think there need be no Uifficulty in choosing be- 
tween the three. 2. In order to acquire the power of playing in 
time, the principal means are these; count aloud, and unifornily, 
and in the beginning of each measure beat with the foot, and some- 
times also in the middle of the measure, or even in every part of it. 
But both these last are admissible only for the purpose of enabling 
the performer to distribute the notes in the measure, and are by no 
means to be applied in playing. 

In counting aloud one secures the great advantage of not only 
cultivating the ear, but also (which is very remarkable,) of thereby 
developing, in the shortest and surest manner, dexterity of finger. 
To be able to count a passage in playing is almost equivalent to al- 
ready having perfect command of it; for the counting in the per- 
formance necessarily supposes a certain mastery over the fingers. 
3. Regarding expertness as the result of the foregoing two points, 
and at the same time as correct habit, it is self-evident that nothing 
should be made a habit which is bad, faulty, or erroneous. And 
there is but one way in which it is possible to do every thing imme- 
diately correct, and that is to commence each piece extremely slow, 
to repeat it even in time, pure and with correct fingering, again and 
again, until expertness of finger is acquired, and in doing so, to 
allow only that degree of rapidity in which it is possible accurately 
to observe these four points at the same time. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 


Ameebeus the harper, according to Athenzus, used to receive an 
Attic talent or £193 15s. for each performance. The beautiful 
Lamia, the most celebrated female flute-player, had a temple dedi- 
cated to her under the name of Venus. Lamia. The Tibicine, or 
female flute-players, who formed collegiate bodies, were as celebrated 
for their talent and their charms, as for their licentiousness and ex- 
travagance. Their performances were forbidden by the Theodosian 
code, but with little success; since Procopius informs us that, in the 
time of Justinian, the sister of the Empress Theodora, who was a 
renowned amateur tibicina, appeared on the stage without any other 
dress than a slight and transparent scarf. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the power of music in adding to 
religious solemnity was fully appreciated, and many of the fathers 
and most distinguished prelates cultivated the auxiliary science. St. 
Gregory expressly sent over Augustine the ‘monk, with some singers, 
who entered the city of Canterbury singing a litany in the Gregorian 
chant, which extended the number of the four tones of St. Andrews 
to eight. A school for church music was established at Canterbury ; 
and it was also taught in the diocese of Durham and Weremouth. 
St. Dunstan was a celebrated musician, and was accused of having 
invented a most wonderful magic harp; it was, perhaps, to prove 
that the accusation was false, that he took the devil by the nose with 
a pair of tongs. This ingenious saint is said to be the inventor of 
organs, one of which he bestowed on the abbey of Malmesbury. It 
appears, however, that instruments resembling the organ were known 
as early as 364, and were described in a Greek epigram attributed 
to Julian the Apostate, in which he says, “‘ I beheld reeds of a new 
species, the growth of each other, and a brazen soil : such as are not 
agitated by winds, but by a blast that rushes from a leathern cavern 
beneath their roots; while a robust mortal, ranning with swift fingers 
over the concordant keys, makes them, as they smoothly dance, emit 
melodious sounds.” 

The influence of music on the fair sex has long been acknow- 
ledged, and this advantage has proved fatal to some artists who had 
recourse to its fascinating powers: Mark Smeaton was involved in 
the misfortunes of Anne Boleyn; Thomas Abel, who taught har- 
mony to Catherine, met with a similar fate; and David Rizzio was 
not more fortunate. They were, perhaps, too much impressed with 
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the ideas of Cloten : ‘‘I am advised to give her musick o’ mornings ; 
they say it will penetrate.” 

It is worthy of remark, that no woman was ever known to excel 
in musical composition, however brilliant her instrumental execution 
might have been. The same observation has beén made in regard 
to logical disquisitions. ‘To what are we to attribute this exception? 
—are we to consider these delightful tormentors as essentially unhar- 
monious and illogical?’ We leave this important question to phre- 
nologists. Curiosities of Medical Experience. 


MR. POWER’S LECTURE ON MUSIC. 


To attempt lectures on music is a Herculean task, firstly on ac- 
count of the indifference of the public, secondly, on account of the 
richness of the subject. And yet how necessary is it, that the crude 
or mean ideas of our public, of all classes, should be enlightened on 
this noble art. Would that some Lowell would leave property for 
this purpose! he would certainly deserve as much of the public as 
the founder of our present Lowell lectures, and we have no doubt 
that such lectures might be made eventually of much more practical 
utility for increasing the happiness of the people than those we hear 
now on other sciences. 

This charm, however, not being connected with any musical lec- 
true, the people turn indifferently from them, and even Mr. Power’s, 
which every musical man expected to be interesting, were given to 
small audiences. 

They have proved, as was anticipated, interesting, especially the 
latter ones ; yet we cannot help regretting that Mr. Power has pro- 
posed to himself so narrow limits, or rather that he has, by going 
over so much ground, been obliged merely to skim it, or to confine 
himself to particular parts of his ground; nor can we fully agree 
with him in a good many of his propositions. 

In the chaste introductory lecture he stated the position which 
he meant to take of speaking as an amateur to amateurs. 

The second lecture was devoted to an examination of the Eng- 
lish poets, who had written the poetry most adapted to be set to 
music, or vocal poetry, as Mr. Power called it. This was a very 
interesting lecture, yet it seemed desirable that the qualities of a 
poem, to make it good vocal poetry, should be more distinctly de- 
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fined and pointed out. It strikes us that we should have taken up 
this subject at the other end; we should have begun with the best 
composers of songs, and by their choice should have shown .the best 
poets for them; for it is very clear, that a composer of genius who 
has his own choice among all the poetry, will choose that which is 
best adapted to his own art. 

The third lecture was on the ballad, and its eras in history, and 
entirely confined to English poetry; otherwise that remarkable era 
in France, the revolution with its Marseillaise and Parisienne, and in 
Germany, the war against Napoleon with Koerner’s and Arndt’s and 
other poets’ highly poetic songs would certainly have been men- 
tioned. The research into the ballads of our own revolution had 
much national, although little poetical and less musical interest. In 
the fourth lecture, on past music, we could not help having many 
different opinions from those advanced by the lecturer. His neglect 
of instrumental music, his unqualified preference of melody to har- 
mony, making the first alone the offspring of genius, and the other 
only that of study! his condemnation of the opera, which is, after all, 
after the church, the highest field for the composer, all this is against 
our conviction, and we cannot forgive him that in mentioning opera 
composers, Mozart was entirely omitted ; the composer of the great- 
est giant-work of this kind which the world possesses, ‘‘ Don Juan.” 
We consider this lecture, therefore, the weakest in the whole course. 

The fifth lecture, on the other hand, has given us gratification. It 
was a historical review of American compositions and composers, 
embodying a glowing eulogy on our Billings, and in this, we think, 
Mr. Power very correct. However far we may have advanced since 
his time, Billings was our pioneer in church music, and he was so 
by the effort of his own genius under the most discouraging circum- 
stances; and even if we, therefore, should find no taste at the pres- 
ent time for his music, we should hondr the man, and we are really 
thankful to Mr. Power that he has made this call on us, and that he 
has secured, by his researches, his name from being soon forgotten. 

The sixth lecture on sacred music will conclude the course next 
week. 


CONCERTS. 


Once more we have to speak of a fortnight, lively in concerts, and 
after that there will be a pause, for the stars, Braham and Russell, 
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have left us — stars we may call them both with a good conscience, 
although we may compare neither of them to the eternal, hea- 
venly lights of the art that light our dark earthly nights. For if 
Braham often lights the heaven up in our soul, he will ever and anon 
extinguish it again by some false note or some flourish or cadenza 
out of time and place, and the art will lose by the skill of the artist. 
We would compare him therefore to the star of the mariner, the re- 
volving light. It appears often like the light of heaven, nay, in great 
brilliancy, but then suddenly is darkened for a while, and is after all 
but made by man’s own hands, and not the true heavenly light, shining 
eternally on in self-unconscious brightness. So he appears to us 
now; what he may have been in his younger days, when, as may 
very possibly be the case now, much external art needed not to be 
applied merely for the purpose of sustaining his natural powers, we 
can of course not now say. 

Russell, we feel it more and more, cannot be compared to any 
thing better than the tinkling tin stars affixed in the tambourine, or 
the bells of the Turkish music, fit only to dazzle and amuse children. 
We are grieved to see that the undoubted talent with which nature 
has gifted him, is so little allied to the true mind and feelings of an 
artist ; personal vanity appears to swallow up every other feeling and 
consideration. “How else could he work so entirely and merely for 
his audience’s applause, adopting all means for it that he can ima- - 
gine? Why else these constant reproductions of the “‘ Old Arm- 
Chair,” “The Manaic,” and one or two other songs, which have 
struck the fancy of his audiences, as ‘‘ Old Windmill,’’ ‘‘ Gambler’s 
Wife,” &c. How else could he sing, when the previous song was 
encored, “‘ The Cork Leg?” We certainly should not expect it 
from a pupil of Rossini, in his grand concert, nor should we think 
he would dare to offer such an insult to the London Philharmonic 
Society, although we have heard that London audiences run mad 
after Jim Crow. 

Of the concerts of the two, to which we referred in our last, we 
can say but little, having heard only part of them, We heard that 
Braham had adopted the same version of Beethoven’s Adelaide, that 
Knight had used, and which of course must make the song a failure, 
if he did not merely consider it as an instrumental piece forthe voice, 
and abstracted entirely from the meaning of the words. His Scottish 
song of “All the blue bonnets,”’ electrified us, as it did the audience. 
How often had we heard it before without ever realizing any mean- 
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ing from it! yet he gave it soul, and excited our imagination to find 
the soul-stirring, patriotic call in it, which it is to the Scots. 

From Russell we heard the buffo song, from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. He sang it with life and spirit; yet it seemed to us that he 
facilitated his task considerably by substituting the “ la la” oftener 
for articulated words than the original text warranted ; and that his 
vanity exposed in it his want of musical feeling, by making him con- 
tinue a crescendo passage of quick notes and words, which elicited 
applause much beyond the composer’s prescription, thus destroying 
all the rhythmycal construction and symmetry of the piece. 

Hayter’s concert we did not hear. A crowded audience flocked 
to it, to witness the contest for superiority between Braham and Rus- 
sell, which the latter had, in the total blindness of his vanity and pre- 
sumption, even courted. Pshaw! even our audience, so often blind- 
ed by externals and self-important impudence, could not help seeing 
the folly of this, and making Russell feel it. By-the-by, there is a 
great and growing evil in our public exhibitions, to which the at- 
tention of the public cannot be too seriously called. We refer to the 
want of restraint in the younger part of the audience—thé boys, that 
makes them the rulers of the applause or encore of the performers, 
not from any pretence of judgment, but from the mere “ fun ” of the 
thing, from the enjoyment of noise and uproar. There is here a 
general want of that feeling of veneration, which in Europe makes 
the young behave modestly and respectfully in the presence of their 
elders. There, boys are taken to concerts and other public exhibi- 
tions only to hear and to learn, not to judge; and it would be well if 
this good custom were imitated here. And it is true in general, that 
only by learning to obey, to put a restraint on ourselves, we are made 
free, and the more free men we would have, the more strictly should 
the boys be ruled. 

The Boston Academy’s concert was a repetition of their last with 
a few alterations, among which was a song of Pergolesi, by Greato- 
rex, performed in fine style. The Overture to Preciosa was taken, 
for our taste, too fast in time ; that of Fidelio, on the other hand, was 

a great improvement on its first performance. 

Mr. Gaitner’s concert brought him more honor by his own per- 
formances than emolument. We were truly astonished to hear our 
old friend play his solos still with so much spirit and life, and in so 
good a’style. It wanted only in volume of tone, to which, however, 
the instrument itself is not favorable, its natural character being by 
far more that of sweetness than of power. 











